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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

Prisoners are one of the groups 
harshly affected by New York City's budget 
cuts: The takeover by prisoners this week 
at the House of Detention For Men at Rthkers 
Island dramatized demands by prisoners that 
have already been supported by rulings in 
court suits. The city, however, has yet to 
act on the rulings. 

The story on squatters in Portugal was 
written by a correspondent in Lisbon. 

•k k k 

The LNS staff has been spread thinner 
than ’ usual trying to get enough money for 
us to operate on even a minimal level. 

We've been taking turns holding down 
full-time jobs outside LNS and bringing 
the money back for LNS. Those of us not 
working the outside job continue to work 
in the office more than full time, as al- 
ways. Losing someone from the staff to an 
outside job, even temporarily, is hard on 
' US. And while the money she or he brings in 
helps, it’ doesn't come near to making ends 
meet. 

One collective member is now devoting 
a large part of her time to fundraising 
work, which takes her away from working on 
the packet. 

One of the fundraising attempts we've 
undeartaken, with a lot of help from friends, 
is a benefit concert which will take place 
January 24 at Washington Irving High School . 
in New York City. Pete Seeger, David Amram, 
Bev Grant, Bill Horwitz and Happy Traum 
have agreed to help us out by performing 
there. We'll have more to say about it soon. 

But no matter how successful all these 
fundraising efforts are we will have to 
continue to depend on our subscribers for 
the largest partodf our budget. We need all 
of you to send os money regularly. Right 
now would be a good time to do it. 
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BUGS, "STUN GUNS," A DOMESTIC ELECTRONIC 
BATTLEFIELD FEATURED AT RECENT SECURITY CONFERENCE 

by Robert Friedman 

(Editor's note: The fottowing artioie first 

appeared in Boston's Real Paper and has been edited 
for length by LNS.) 

NEW YORK (LNS)--I had no trouble getting in- 
side despite the passi¥e infrared intrusion de- 
tector, the fence protection system with an educa- 
tion, the ultrasonic transducers, the night vision 
surveillance cameras, the card key access control 
system, the Pinkerton guards, and the Taser, a 50,000 
volt electric gun. 

Fortunately, I wasn’t trespassing. Inside was 
the second floor of the New ''York Hilton where, in 
early November, the International Security Confer- 
ence held its annual crime -prevent ion exposition. 

On display were the latest technology and hardware 
available for the protection of one’s body, home, 
office, factory, building, or city from a potentially 
infinite number of threats. 

Wandering from one exhibit to another, stop- 
ping occasionally for a demonstration, were hundreds 
of wide-eyed corporation executives, store owners, 
hospital administrators, security personnel, and 
government officials. 

Like all business conventions, the emphasis 
was on selling. But what sets the security business 
apart from others is that its sales pitch is fear-- 
fear that someone out there wants to rip you off. 

One con^any bases its appeal on historical in^era- 
tive; "Since the dawn of time, man has sought to 
safeguard his possessions." 

Another warns public utilities of worsening 
conditions in the near future; "As your rising 
rates provoke more hostility, the lunatic fringe 
of 1976 is increasinj^ly likely to declare you 
'enemies of the people.’ How good is your present 
security setup against this group?" 

Identimat, which markets a biometric identifi- 
cation system based on electronic analysis of hand 
geometry, plays on employers’ fears that "invisible 
employees who do not show up for work but are 
punched in by buddies" are costing billions of 
dollars a year in wasted wages. 

"The lessons of Watergate have pointed out very 
painfully the possibilities of sophisticated elec- 
tronic snooping gadgetry," said Phil lehle at the 
Communications Control Corporation booth. "Every 
business office and industrial headquarters must 
seriously consider whether its phones are tapped. 

The cost of industrial secrets lost through this 
electronic snooping is incalculable." 

lehle was eager to show me first an electronic 
lock operated by a remote "key" that emits a high- 
frequency code, then a bugging detector that 
flashes if the person you are talking to is wired, 
then a telephone analyzer concealed in a briefcase 
that enables you to test telephone lines for wire- 
taps . 

"As the economy gets worse, our business gets 
better," he added. "People are becoming more 
aware of the need to protect not just their posses- 
sions but their information. Information is the 
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lifeblood of a company, and it is even more pre- 
cious when the economy is tight." 

Security Profits Soar 

There is no doubt that the security business 
is booming. Every company I talked to reported a 
dramatic increase in sales of er' the past few 
years. At one booth which was selling $3,98 
"Paral yzers’’--|)Ocket-sized, aerosol , CS tear gas 
devices--! was told that business had quadrupled 
in the past year alone. The company now sells 
over a million units a year, most to private 
citizens. "It’s fantastic," said Glen Meinert 
who was behind the counter. 

The rapidly expanding security business re- 
presents a new market not just for the small 
company trying to make a buck off'^paranoia, but 
for major corporations as well. Around the con- 
vention floor were exhibits by GTE Sylvania, 
Motorola, Gulf § Western, RCA and Teledyne „ 

These companies have all begun to apply the 
technology they developed for modern warfare to 
more "peaceful" use at home. Now that Americai 
involvement in Vietnam is over, many of the com- 
ponents of what was known as the electronic 
battlefield--the MINISID and MICROSID sensors 
that, under operation ’’Igloo White," monitored 
guerilla movements on the Ho Chi Minh Trail — are 
now scanning factories, stores and banks, 

GTE Sylvania, for example, which in 1971 
advertised in a military magazine that "Electronic 
warfare is our business," was exhibiting an 
"educated" Fence Protection System. A cable 
attached to a chain-link fence transmits all 
disturbances to a pre-programmed monitor that 
can distinguish between a breeze and an intruder, 
thereby reducing false alarms, 

A P assive fnfrared Intrusion Detector- -known 
during the Vietnam War as PIRID and developed 
to record troop'and vehicle movements by sensing 
heat and motion — was being displayed by Mosler, 
a division of American-Standard. An ad for the 
sensor, now being marketed as "Infraguard," boasts 
"Intruders can run but they can’t hide... Even 
in total darkness," 

The claim is reminiscent of one made by an 
Air Force officer in 1971: "We got the Ho Chi 

Minh trail wired like a pinball machine. Before, 
the enemy had two things going for him. The 
sun went' down every night and he had trees to 
hide under. Now he has nothing." 

Needless to say, Mosler 

neglects ■ to mention that Vietnamese guerillas 
won the war despite the advanced technology used 
against them. But the little infrared detectors, 
which couldn’t distinguish between a child, a 
soldier or even a water buffalo, caused countless 
civilian casualties. One can only wonder whether 
the American technology that failed to win the 
war in Vietnam will be better able to win the 
"war against crime." 

Shot--with 50,000 Volts of Electricity 

By far, the most popiilar booth at the con- 
vention belonged to Taser Systems, which is 
helping bring science fiction a little closer to 
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reality. In March of this year, laser began market- 
ing a new weapon- -advertised as "the first alternative 
to the gun"- -capable of shooting 50,000 volts of 
electricity into its victim. 

According to a voice-over narration on a color, 
video demonstration film, the laser is "designed 
to immobilize, not to kill." It shoots a small, 
barbed dart attached to an eighteen-foot conducting 
wire. As soon as the target is hooked, the juice 
is turned on and the victim writhes into unconscious- 
ness. It's perfect for night watchmen, self-defense 
on dark streets, or around the home. And the cost 
for this stun gun is modest: $199.50, 

A dozen people are crowded around the video 
monitor watching the demonstration film. A young 
man with long hair plays the role of the attacker; 
a petite woman wields the laser which looks more 
like an ordinary flashlight than Flash Gordon's ray 
gun. Another man, dressed as a lab technician, seems 
to be supervising the test. 

The young man lunges toward the woman who zaps 
him with 50,000 volts and watches him fall to the 
floor in agony- -2. 8 seconds, to be exact, the 
narrator tells us. The technician rushes to the 
fallen man who, after eight minutes, we are told, is 
back on his feet, still a bit stunned to be sure. 

It's a convincing film and the potential customers 
are abuzz . 

Unfortunately, there's no real-life Taser on 
display. The first day Sf the convention, the New 
York City Police Department dropped by to say that 
the electric gun is considered illegal in New York 
and couldn't be sold or even shown. 

But Jack Cover, inventor of the Taser and pre- 
sident of Taser Systems, is on hand to talk to the 
curious and incredulous. He does not seem particul- 
arly concerned about the Police Department's ruling; 
he knows he has a hot item on his hands. "Right 
now," he says, "we have more orders than we can fill.^* 

I asked him why he invented the gun. "Electri- 
city and money," he said bluntly. "I've always 
been interested in using electricity as a non-lethal 
weapon. But I wouldn't have done it if it didn't 
have so many applications. 

"It can be used for self-dejpense, to stop 
airplane hijackings, with animals instead of tran- 
quilizer darts. Did you see jJaw§'? Well, the 
Naval Electronics Lab recently tested the gun for us 
and it killed a two thousand pound shark." 

The biggest problem Cover has had in developing 
the Taser is testing- -on humans, not sharks. He 
told me how he has tried unsuccessfully for years to 
get various federal agencies to test the gun on 
human volunteers . 

f ■ 

"No one would touch it," Cover said. "At one 
point we had some prisoners who volunteered to be 
tested in exchange for time off, but the government 
wouldn't allow it." 

I asked him about the test in the demonstration 
film: "You know, that's my son who plays the attafcker 

in the film. He was really shot. And that's me 
dressed up as the lab technician to makfe' sure nothing 
went wrong." 

I went back and watched the film again. 
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I Fl6fidA:':P6lice Purchase Tasef ^ 

If the eidctric gun is the wave of the future, 
the Lauderdale Lakes Police Department is light- 
ing the way. In early October, this middle-class 
suburb of Fort Lauderdale, with a population nearly 
two-thirds senior citizens, purchased six Tasers 
for regular use on police patrols. 

"We haven't had to actually use one of them 
yet," said Tom Slattery, in charge of administra- 
tion for the Lauderdale Lakes police. "But, even 
so, most people down here were shocked that we b 
bought them. You know, lots of people havedthis 
fear of electricity." 

Lauderdale Lakes became the first police 
department in the country to but the Taser two weeks 
after a gas station in Miami was held up by a 
woman who used a stolen Taser to i3sp onralreluct- 
ant attendant. "When weefirst read about thet 
Ta’sbrv^wewdidnft beiivesit was that good," Slattery 
said, "but when we read about that robbery, we 
were impressed." 

The Lauderdale police use the Tasers at 
night for routine traffic stops and burglary 
checks. "We use the flashlight part," Slattery 
explained, "but if someone should jump or pull a 
gun, we'd shoot. It's alot better than shooting 
bullets. The other night we had this guy in jail 
who wouldn't come out of his cell. We showed him 
the Taser and told him what it would do. He 
changed his mind quick." 

Some reports on the Taser have warned that it 
could be fatal to people with heart conditions, 
particularly those with pacemakers which would 
be knockfed out of wave. When I asked Slattery 
about this potential danger, he answered, "We 
haven't yet found a burgler with a pacemaker." 

Already there are signs that the Taser may be 
catching on in the Fort Lauderdale area. The 
South Florida State Mental Hospital in nearby 
Pembrook Pines is considering purchasing one for 
use in controlling patients. 

Compared to other weapons in the areenal of 
human destructiveness — such as the CIA's non- 
discemible, mi'crobioinoculator--the Taser is re- 
latively innocuous. There will be those, like 
Jack Cover, who will even promote it as a "human- 
itarian alternative" to conventional guns. 

But the stun gun seems betters suited to 
Flash Gordon and his indestructible enemies than 
to an American where wardens of mental hospitals 
and prisons will use Tasers like so many cattle 
prods to heddttheir inmates; where cops will have 
yet another weapon to abuse in the name of some 
escalating crime war; where fathers will watch 
their sons take 50,000 volts as if they were 
drinking orange juice. 

The Taser was but one conponent of the terrify- 
ing world on view at the Hilton, a world in which 
the line between the possessors and the intruders 
will grow ever more fortified. The foreign wars 
fought to make the world safe for American will now 
be fought on a limited scale at home — against bank 
robbers, shoplifters, workers stealing from their 
bosses, and saboteurs — to make American safe 
from itsbbf. 

-30- 
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PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT MOVES AGAINST 
MILITANT SQUATTERS MOVEMENT 

by Todd Darling 

LISBON, Portugal (LNS) --Shouting "Houses yes. 
Shacks, no!" families have been taken to court through- 
out Portugal by landlords trying to get back housing 
squatters have taken over in recent months. 

The cases presently coming to court all involve 
poor families--o£ten single or widowed women with 
children--who have occupied a vacant apartment or 
house without the consent of the landlord. 

The squatters' movement began last spring, as 
thousands of families moved from their "buracas" or 
shanty town, which surround most larger Portuguese 
cities. They proceeded to occupy dwellings with 
solid walls and running water- -housing that had been 
abandoned by landlords who hoped their buildings 
would be condemned and demolished , so that the land 
could be profitably resold. 

Since Portuguese law requires a buildipg to be 
condemned before it can be demolished, any land- 
lords gave wind and weather a helping hand by knock- 
ing out windows, tearing up flooring and ripping 
out fixtures. But in many cases, the landlords simp- 
ly didn't want to rent to the "buracas" dwellers, 
preferring to wait for inflation to tkke it ' s course 
and allow them to charge much higher rents than the 
poor could afford. ' 

Soon a process to legalize the occupations was 
set up. Occupants were responsible for finding the 
ovmer, obtaining assessments of the building's cur- 
rent value from the city tax department, and negotia- 
ting a new rent. In some cases, this process was aid- 
ed by the formation of neighborhood commissions that 
found housing and also the landlords, and gave out 
the apartments and houses to people according to 
their needs. 

But individuals continued toifind their own 
housing and occupy' it, and these "irregular" cases 
started to be brought to trial when the right -leaning 
sixth provisional government was installed on Sept- 
ember 19. Landlords are said to believe that the 
present government will take their part and evict the 
squatters. 

The first trial against a squatter took place 
in the tiny chambers of the eighth floor of Lisbon's 
"Palace of Justice." The accused, a poor, forty-three 
year old woman named Maria who had formerly lived 
with her children in Lisbon' s buracas;, had failed to 
negotiate a:' hew rent with the landlord. 

Paced with Maria's neighbors and a number of 
political activists who had come to support her, the 
judge soon found it impossible to proceed. Every 
time the judge opened his mouth he was silenced With 
shouts of "fascist! Fascist!" by the crowd, who con- 
tinually demanded "Populat justice." 

The defense attorney made a futile attempt to 
calm people by stating that the case could be won in 
the courts. Outside the judge's chambers, a young man 
stood up on a counter and announced "What Maria did 
is only illegal to the landlords and the bourgeoisie. 
This case should never have come to this court, but 
should have been tried by a popular assembly." He 
then leapt over a partition into the room of the 
judge's secretary, grabbed all the papers needed 
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for the trial, leapt back over the partition and 
ran out of the room. 

Civilian police were called when members of 
the crowd roughed up the prosecution attorney as 
he was leaving the court. The police arrived as 
the group of 150 moved out t@ th'g= lobby in front 
of the elevator. As the judge, accompanied by his 
aides, attempted to reach the elevator, he was 
attacked by a dozen men and women, who backed 
him into a comer and forced him to retreat to 
his chambers with his aides. 

During this episode women and children 
blocked the elevator doors, forcing the police 
to walk up nine flights of stairs. By the time 
they had arrived, they were out of breath and 
completely outnumbered. 

After discussing tactics for any following 
hearings, the group adjourned. Eventually in a 
private hearing, Maria was found guilty, but was 
not sentenced. So she remains where she was, be- 
tween four solid walls, warmer this winter than 
last. i 

The number of similar cases in the country 
has rapidly increased to at least one a day. One 
interesting case recently involved a woman who knew 
that a landlord had a vacant apartment thou^ he 
claimed he did not. Under cover of darkness she 
went in and occupied it. Several days later two 
police agents arrived with a paper and told her 
that if she signed it, her occupation would be 
legal. But a few days later she discovered, to 
her horror, that the paper she had signed said 
that if she did not vacate the apartment shei 
would have to spend two years in jail. 

The scene at her trial was much the same as 
that at Maria's: outraged women and men from the 
neighborhood, along with wizened old women and 
young children shaking their fists and calling 
for"popular justice." This time, however, the 
judge never appeared, and after waiting 45 minutes 
the political activists present announced that 
they should hold a popular tribunal. 

The tribunal was held in the patio of the 
court house, with people standing in a large 
circle, arms linked. 

The judge's absence was taken as an indication 
of his guilt in the proceedings. "We don't want 
a closed door process," said one women from the 
neighborhood. "A closed door process is a fascist 
process..." 

One young man, an activist in one of the rev- 
olutionary parties, stood up and stated "The pro- 
blem is the defense of our gain of the decent hoH^s 
we have occupied. This means... we have to arm our- 
selves and stop those who try to take [our housing] 
away." Neighborhood people responded to this with 
cheers . 

After an hour and a half, the judge and law- 
yers were asked to step forward and speak on behalf 
of the landlord. No one appeared, and the woman, 
who was already back at her house guarding it with 
some neighbors, was declared innocent. 

Popular tribunals worked in this case, but 
Portugal's disasterous housing shortage remains. 

With 300,000 Portuguese recently returned from indep 
endent Angola, and buracas dwellbfs no longer will- 
ing to suffer in their , shacks , there are few houses 
in Portugal left to occupy. -30- [thanks to Sevendayi 









UFW WIDENING LEAD IN CALIFOENIA FARMWORKER ELECTIONS 
DESPITE GROWER INTIMIDATION .. 

NEW YORK (LNS) — California farmworkers have voted 
for the United Farm Workers '{'UFW) Union by a 2.5 to 
1 margin over the Teamsters in labor representation 
elections conducted by the state of California during 
the months of October and November. 

The elections, which began on September 9, when 
state legislation gave California farmworkers the 
right to choose their own union, have been marked by 
several hundred arrests and charges of intimidation. 
They have also prompted Teamster International Presi- 
dent Frank Fitzsimmons to order Teamsters to no longer 
respect AFL-CIO picketlihes anywhere else in the coun- 
try. 

The California Agriculture Labor Relations ?bardj ^ 
the agency which is overseeing the elections, announ- 
ced that union representation votes up to November 
20 were as follows: 18,400 for the UFW; 9,600 for 
the Teamsters; 5,800 for no union; and 3,600 challenged 
votes. The ALRB says these totals provisionally leave 
168 ranches in the hands of the UFW, 98 for the 
Teamsters; and 16 with no union. 

UFW President Cesar Chavez, leveling charges of 
intense harassment against the growers and Teamsters, 
said that if the elections were held in a fair manner, 
the UFW would be polling 25-80% of the vote, and the 
Teamsters would have won few, if any, elections. 

The UFW has officially contested each election 
the Teamsters have won, maintaining that the Team- 
sters and growers fired hundreds of pro-UFW farmworkers 
just prior to the elections. These elections will 
continue through September j 1976, and will focus on 
many crops that the UFW has never organized before, 
such as tomatoes and tree fruit. 

Unlike Teamster organizers, UFW organizers have 
not been allowed to visit the ranches to talk to the 
workers . And the growers have even called in the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service on several 
occasions to deport undocumented Mexican workers 
who favored the UFW on the eve of the elections. 

Following the UFW challenges, the Teamsters went 
through the motions of challenging the UFW victories, 
without specifying the reason for the challenges . 

These challenges have prevented the ALRB from certi- 
fying any election result thus far, and it will 
probably take months or longer for the Board to 
officially declare winners, allowing bargaining with 
the growers to begin. 

After the ALRB confirmed reports in October that 
a grower had threatened to shoot farmworkers voting 
for the UFW, the Board also acknowledged that several 
other cases of intimidation were practiced against 
UFW organizers. 

The board also reiterated that union organizers 
under the California Labor Relations Act signed this 
summer, have the right to speak to workers on a 
ranch, and warned the growers that they would be 
subject to stiff fines if they continued to engage in 
their unfair labor practices. 

Despite the warnings , several hundred UFW 
organizers have been arrested for trespassing since 
August, the New York UFW Boycott Office reports, 
and the ALRB seems to be Incapable or unwilling to 

police the situation. 
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The heated situation in California between the 
Teamster union, which "represents" two million 
workers, and the much smaller UFW has lead to the 
most dramatic falling out between the Teamsters and 
the AFL-CIO since 1957, when the Teamsters were 
expelled from the AFL-CIO for gangsterism. 

The International Teamster Executive Board, with- 
out bothering to consult Teamster locals, made a 
unilateral decision in October to cancel all mutual- 
aid and no-raid pacts that had been signed with the 
AFL-CIO, and indicated the Teamsters were no longer 
bound to respect AFL-CIO picketlines. 

Teamster President Frank Fitzsimmons used as 
a pretext for the decision, a remark in a speech 
that AFL-CIO President George Meany made during the 
AFL-CIO convention in September in support of the 
UFW. "The Teamsters are unworthy to be called a 
trade union," Meany said, noting the Teamster goon 
activity against the farmworkers and corruption in 
the management of Teamster pension funds. 

The Teamster monthly magazine, "The Internation- 
al Teamster," wrote: "Meany is upset because Cali- 
fornia farmworkers, in a large majority, are choos- 
ing the Teamsters Instead of his stepchild Cesar 
Chavez." Elsewhere in the magazine, the Teamsters 
claimed Meany’ s remarks were part of a "temper 
tantrum thrown because Teamsters are doing quite 
well in elections for the loyalty of farmworkers." 

The article did not back up any claims, however, 
that the Teamsters are doing "quite well," and 
observers in the AFL-CIO think Fitzsimmons’ maneuver 
was designed to force the AFL-CIO to take away its 
support of the UFW after the UFW won elections on 
several ranches where the Teamsters held sweetheart 
contracts. 2 q 
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WHY THE UFW IS WINNING 
1 byT)BShrBafber 

{Editors’ note: The following analysis of the re- 
cent farmworker elections |is an edited version of 
an article distributed by Pacific News Service. 
Information was added by LNS.] 

SALINAS, Ca. (LNS/PNS) — In California, farm 
laborers have been offered diametrically opposed 
paths to altering their life — the promise of 
highet' wages through the mUscle of the largest union 
in the U.S., the Teamsters, or the struggle to break 
out of the migratory cycle and become workers with 
stable jobs, homes and communities, led by the UFW. 

This is one of the key choices behind the 
bitter Teamster-UFW fight for the allegiance of the 
farmworkers, and the significance of the two-to-one 
lead of the UFW over the Teamsters in secret ballot 
elections held across the state in the last three 
months . 

At the heart of the Teamster-UFW fight lies 
two systems of work assignments that shape the kind 
of life the farmworker leads. The Teamsters’ method 
is to preserve the old system of labor contractors 
— . the lone job boss gathering up workers and mov- 
ing ffcom field to field where the growers want 
work, with the Teamsters supplying union officials 
to hammer out more secure and profitable work. 
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The UFW, however, has introduced ~ the hiring I ; . 
hall, the classic mechanism of a stable trade union 
made up of permanent workers. It makes work assign- 
ments according to growers’ needs — but makes sure 
its members get some work, with priorities set by 
seniority. While there is no way it can overcome 
the seasonal fluctuations of farm work, the hall 
provides both residents of the area and migrants 
gtjaranteed work. 

The hiring hall runs on a basis of strict 
seniotity, allowing women and older workers equal 
access to jobs that labor contractors (and Team- 
sters) normally reserve for young men. The union 
hiring hall allows families to stay together, and 
assigns work regardless of race, whereas labor con- 
tractors are notorious for recruiting people of 
one nationality in order to undermine the strength 
of workers 6 f another nationality. 

The growers like the Teamsters sydtem because 
it keeps workers migrating, freeing the ranch o “ 
owners from having to deal with them during the 
off season. More important, it leaves labor con- 
tractors total control over access to jobs. The 
UFW hiring hall on the other hand, giyes the farm 
workers a chance to enter the ranks of the regular 
work force — to settle down with families, send 
their children to school, and participate in larg- 
er community affairs. 


-workers who want to travel fast from job to job and 
make a lot of money. Their message 'has had appeal — 
particularly to those workers without families who 
prefer to fend for themselves. 

Many young workers , for example, want to snap 
up jobs wherever they appear and make as much money 
as possible — more difficult under the union hiring 
hall system. This money is made by working at in- 
credible speed under the traditional piece rate sys- 
tem, which allows workers to make as much money as 
they physically can — but leaves most farm workers 
burnt out with chronic back problems by f th e time 
they are 35. Labor contractors are notorious for 
handing out Smphetanilhes in the fields which allow 
workers to "forget" their pain and keep on working. 

The UFW on the other hand, has established an 
hourly wage based on a determined safe speed of work. 
Old, young, men and women can all work the same jobs, 
allowing families to stay together. 

As the two-to-one vote for the UFW over the 
Teamsters suggests, more and more farm workers are 
willing to put aside the short-run bread-and-butter 
gains promised by the Teamsters in favor of the 
Ul'W’s tougher road of political involvement and 
mobilization, 2 q 

***************************************************** 


What the growers d,islike even more is that t’ 
UFW hiring halls are not run by union bureaucrats 
sent down from the central office, but by ranch 
committees elected by the workers themselves. If 
a dispute arises, a grower can’t run to Chavez to 
negotiate but has to deal with the ranch committee 
of his workers. 

The hiring hall Itself is the center for a 
host of services for the workers, designed to tide 
them over off-work seasons, provide health care and 
help them with themyriad problems of dealing with 
government bureaucracies. Each community has not 
only its ranch committee, but ranch-by-ranch 
grievance committees, health and safety committees, 
and contract negotiating teams. 

The political fibre of the union is strength- 
ened since workers can levy fines bn their co- 
workers for failure to help in boycott and picket- 
ing work aimed at winning contracts at other ' 

ranches . 

All are drawn into year round political life 
where they live and work. And when boycotts or 
election contests are mounted, hundreds of UFW 
members temporarily leave their homes to campaign 
in new communities. 


STATE OF GEORGIA FOUND DISCRIMINATORY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Students from the Atlanta Univer- 
sity School of Business found that the state of 
Georgia practices gross racial discrimination in 
its hiring andppromotipn practices. 

The findings, which the students submitted in 
a report to the Georgia Legislative Black Caucus 
this summer, documented the proportion of black and 
white workers in every state job from forest ranger 
to janitor. 

The report found that but of 400 administrators, 
only two were black, although black people make up 
20% of the state work force and 26% of the population 
of Georgia. Eighty-five percent of the black people 
currently hired by the state are channeled into 
malntenanc e j ob s . 

. A key factor which keeps black people in low 
paying jobs, the report found, was promotions based 
on a "merit system" rather than on civil service 
exams. The merit system is a process in which 
sup.ervisors , invariably white, evaluate employees’ 
work and make recommendations, rather than promoting 
people by a more objective means. 
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It is the political nature of the UFW which 
the Teamsters hit hardest at in the elections, put- 
ting themselves forth as a no-nonsense union which 
would deliver the goods without demanding involve- 
ment by workers on the ranches. 

"Protect yourself from the blackbird vulture," 
says one Teamster leaflet, referring to the UFW’s 
black eagle symbol. "He wants to swoop in and 
carry you away in his dirty claws to a life of 
bondages, marches, fines and abuse at his dictator- 
ial dispatch hall. Get yourself the best on-the-job 
insurance possible, get the Teamsters working for 
you." 


**************************************************** 

GARBAGE RIFFS 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Packaging " it’s everywhere, 
on the increase, and an incredible resource drain. 
According to the Environmental Protection Agency, 
the packaging industry accounted for half of all 
paper production in 1971, three-fourths of all glass 
production, 14% of aluminum production, and more 
than 8% of all plastic production. 

Between 1958 and 1971, the total consumption 
of materials used in packaging, almost always un- 
necessary, increased by nearly 71 percent. 
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The Teamsters — who endorse the free enter- 
prise, individualist nature of seasonal farm work 

^-sav the UFW’s politics is an Impediment for 
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N.Y.C. RIKERS ISLAND PRISONERS REBEL TO FORCE 

CITY TO ACT ON COURT-ORDERED CHANGES 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Nearly all of the 1,816 pri- 
soners at the House of Detention for Men on Rikers 
Island in New York City seized control of the pri- 
son on November 23, holding the institution for 17 
hours to dramatize demands for improved conditions. 

The revolt ended when city officials agreed 
to extend amnesty to all participating in the 
rebellion and promised to use ’’all the resources*’ 
of the Corrections Deoartment to deal with problems 
of overcrowding, bail, lengthy trial waits, visit- 
ing and medical care. 

The city also agreed to set up a special panel 
to hear prisoner grievances and will allow periodic 
inspections by the news media to assure that the 
terms of the agreement are being carried outl 

According to Dan Pacoda, a Legal Aid lawyer in- 
volved in the court battle for better prison con- 
ditions in the city, ”It is assumed that the city 
will respect their amnesty pledge." But he added, 

’*! have no illusions that the city will actively 
try to improve conditions in the city’s jails.’’ 

Prisoners armed with home made clubs and spears 
seized control of the prison at 9:30 p.m. on Novem- 
ber 23, taking five guards hostage. At 1 a. m. ne- 
gotiations began with city Commissioner of Correct- 
ions Benjamin Malcolm and chairman of the Board of 
Corrections , Peter Tufo, and the inmates released 
two hostages as a sign of good faith. The last 
three guards were released alz 2:30 oh November 24 
when the amnesty demand was agreed to. 

Nearly all of the prisoners’ demands had at one 
time been ordered by federal court judges but have 
yet to be acted on by the city. In addition to 
amnesty, the demands^^included: 

**Longer visiting hours and removal of plate 
glass barriers between prisoners and visitors. 

^^Permission for longer and more frequent tele- 
phone calls. 

*>v*A reduction in prison population. 

*>v^VBetter medical care. 

**More guards so prisoners’ complaints can be 
dealt with more rapidly. 

*"=^Uniform prison rules covering such procedures 
as time spent out of cells and nightly lock up time. 

All of the inmates involved in the rebellion 
are waiting for trial — a wait that can range from I 
six: months to three years. Bronx District Attor- 
ney Mario Merola admitted that the average case 
takes about 12 to 18 months before reaching trial, 
adding that recent budget cuts have caused 
"retrogressions" in attempts to reduce this period. 

Outside the cell blocks controlled by prisoners, 
about 100 police with gas masks and bullet-proof 
vests waited for orders, along with 450 corrections 
officers. Police helicopters and^-p^tr^ 
circled the prison island and 24 police cars and 
emergency trucks armed with tear gas and automatic 
weapons were positioned inside the jail gate. 


lobbed at the prisoners, but that was the only 
attempt by authorities to forcibly retake the 
jgiil. 

One of those requested by prisoners to partici- 
pate in negotiations was Morris E. Lasker, a 
black Federal Judge who has of fen ruled favorably 
on prisoners’ rights. 

In 1970, prisoners at the Manhattan House of 
Detention for Men, known as the Tombs, took control 
of that prison voicing many of the same demands as 
the prisoners at Rikers. At Icthat time a suit was 
prepared by the Legal Aid Society objecting to 
conditions at the Tombs. In January, 1974, Judge 
Lasker ruled that conditions in the jail violated 
the consititutional rights of the people held there. 
Lasker said the conditions "would shock the con- 
science of any citizen who knew of them." 

Rather than upgrade the conditions i^t the 
Tombs to comply with the judge’s order, the city 
closed the jail in December, 1974 and transfered 
the ingates to other prisons in the city, particu- 
larly Rikersnlsland. 

Since then the population at Rikers has 
increased by 50 per cent to the point where now 
over 300 inmates are confined two to a 5’b^y 9’ 
cell. Last summer Judge Lasker ruled that such 
"double celling" was unconstitutional. Lasker also 
ordered extended recreation time and ruled that 
inmates bec?allowed contacf with their visitors. He 
also said that prisoners must be granted hearings 
before they could be placed in segregation. 

In February, 1974 Corrections Commissioner 
Malcolm responded to Lasker’s rulings by criticizing 
the judge for "interference in the internal affairs 
of local government." Now Malcolm says that it is 
d^qt^hffujl if the city can fallow the court guidelines 
because of the city’s financial situation. ”We are 
in deep trouble on that,” Malcolm said. 

Since massive cutbacks began in the city, 
nearly 500 correction officers have been laid off 
from a force of 4,400. To meet his shrinking budget, 
Malcolm has also closed four detention centers, 
thus greatly increasing the strain on Rikers and 
other prisons in the city. 

"On the one hand the city says it will use 
all its resources to improve conditions," Dan 
Pacoda explains, "but on the other they have 
appealed all of our court victories." They city 
fought the court suit that eventually closed the 
Tombs for over four years, Pacoda noted, and now 
they are appealing Laskers ruling that inmates should 
be confined one to a cell. 

"The city wants to avoid physical confronta- 
tions because it would look bad in light of the 
court rulings supporting the prisoners’ demands," 
said Pacoda, "but on every issue they are being 
obstructionist. 

"I can understand that the city is strapped 
for money," he continued, ’’but the way they are 
responding is to establish a real penal colohfv 
out on Rikers Island. They are really trying to 
centralize things there and this hurts the inmates 
a lot." 


Early in the take-over tear gas canisters were (CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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[See graphics to go with this story.J 
VIETNAM TO REUNIFY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Vietnam, divided for a century 
first by the French and later the United States, will 
soon be completely reunited. 

The first steps towards reunification were taken 
immediately after liberation on April 30, 1975. Fami- 
lies separated for more than 20 years were reunited 
as hundreds of thousands of people freely crossed 
the Ben Hal River at the 17thc parallel. 

Mail and trade flowed between the two halves 
of the country. Military units from north and south 
were regrouped into one body. Major repair work was 
undertaken on the 1000 miles of devastated railroad 
between Saigon and the northern'''Vietnamese city of 
Vinh. The project is one of the biggest tasks under- 
taken by the Vietnamese in the postwar reconstruction. 

The final steps towards reunification of the 
two governments began at a conference in Saigon Novem- 
ber 15-21. The conference agreed to organlp nation- 
wide free elections to IhoQse a .’eommon'^National Assem- 
bly that will draft a single constitution for a sinpe 
Vietnamese government. In addition, the Assembly will 
elect leading governmental bodies , decide on the 
name of the unified country, and name the capital 
for all of Vietnam. 

The 25 north Vietnamese delegates to the recent 
conference were led by Truong Chinh, from the Vietnam 
Workers Party Central Committee, who called for re- 
unification as soon as possible and for moving rapid- 
ly to build socialism in the whole country. Other 
delegates . included ledding members of the administra- 
tion, armed forces, mass organizations, and religious 
communities . 

Pham Hung, from the Vietnam Workers Party, led 
the southern delegation, and said that the upcoming 
elections would be carried out according to "basic 
democratic principles," including universal suffrage, 
secret ballot, and direct election of deputies appor- 
tioned by population. 

The southern delegation of 25 people included 
leaders of the National Front for the Liberation of 
South Vietnam, and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam. Also 
present were representatives of the "Third Force," 
including the former head of the Women's Movement 
for the Right to Live, student leaders, Buddhists, 
and Catholics. People liberated from Saigon prisons 
last spring were also among the group. 

Vietnam Long Divided 

"Vietnam has always been a single country," wrote 
Nhan Dan, the leading newspaper of the Democratic 
Republic of Viettiaffl (DRV) in an article about reuni- 
fication on November 10. It was outside forces that 
divided the country "Enforcing division to ipaintain 
their rule," explained the south Vietnamese press 
agency Giai Phong recently. 

Vietnam had developed as a nation by the tenth 
century, with a clearly defined territory, a common 
language and civilization, an effective central ad- 
ministration, and a history of fierce resistance to 
foreign aggression. 


nam after twenty-five years of fighting. Vietnamese 
resistance continued throughout the colonial period. 

Under the French, Vietnam was divided into 
three sections — - Cochin China in the south, with 
Saigon as its capital; Annam, extending up the coast 
with its capital at Hue; and Tonkin in the north, 
with Hanoi as- the Capital. 

In August, 1945 a successful nationwide insur- 
rection against the French colonialists and Japanese 
occupation led to the formation of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRV). Yet shortly after recog- 
nizing the DRV and promising a referendtmi for reuni- 
fication, the French provoked a new war. The Viet- 
namese fought back for nine years and finally de- 
feated the French at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. 

In the Geneva agreements that followed , the 
national resistance led by the Vietmlnh was to re- 
group north of the 17 the parallel and the French 
Union south of that line. Nationwide elections were 
to be held in July of 1956 under which Vietnam would 
be reunited. 

But the United States moved Intio the area when 
the French moved out. They propped up the Diem re- 
gime in the south and made the 17th parallel into 
a border instead of a teis^orary demarcation line. 

The promised elections were never allowed. 

For the next twenty years the Vietnamese fought 
the United States and its neo-colonial regime in 
the south with the ultimate goals of independence 
and reunification of their country. 

North and South Develop on Two Paths 

Without ever giving up the goal of reunifying 
the country, north and south Vietnam were forced, 
beginning in the 1950*s, to develop along different 
paths. 

The north was able to overthrow all the old 
feudal and colonial structures and move towards 
democracy and socialism. The first step in this 
direction was taken in the 1953-56 land reform 
which did away with feudal relationships and gave 
all the peasants land. Later the land was organized 
into cooperative farms. Each cooperative owned its 
land and divided its profit, an important move f 
in building a socialist economy. 

While agriculture and industry in the north 
were being socialized, the south was never able to 
take these steps because of U.S. intervention. In 
the liberated zones, though land was redistributed 
to the peasants, it continued to be privately owned. 

In the southern areas controlled by the Saigon 
regime, the economy continued to have vestiges of 
feudalism side by side with U.S. -backed capitalist 
ventures. The Saigon regime had only a tiny pro- 
ductive economy, as 80% of its goods came from 
the United States. 

Political institutions in north and south 
Vietnam also developed differently. In the Democrat- 
ic Republic of Vietnam everyone over 18 could vote 
for the National Assembly and the People's Councils, 
the administrative organs on the: province , city 
and district levels. In the south, although People's 
Councils were set up in the liberated zones, the 
corrupt administrations of Diem, and later Thieu, 


But in the late 19th century, when the western 
ountrles were rapidly carving out spheres of In- 
luence in Asia, Fran ce established its rule in Viet- 
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governed the rest of the territory. 

The DRV, although set back by the war with the 
French, and massive U.S. bombing^ in 1965-68 and 
again in 1972, took gteat strides in the mechaniza- 
tion of cooperative agriculture and became self- 
sufficient in food production. Industrial production 
was changed from a colonial type dependent on imports 
of raw materials, technicians, capital and foreign 
markets, to one primarily based on self-reliance. 

Handicraft and small industries supplied local 
populations with an increased quantity of consumer 
goods, particularly during the war years of 1968, 
and heavy Industry was initiated. 

In 1973, a new economic stage began in the DRV 
— the third reconstruction effort after the destruc- 
tions of 1945-56, 1965-68 and 1972. The DRV is 
moving ahead, building light industry to develop 
heavy industry, and Moving from localized self-suf- 
ficient agriculture to large scale agricultural 
production. 

The Republic of South Vietnam, since liberation, 
has moved to re-integrate the territory formerly 
held by the Saigon regime with the liberated zones 
and complete a "national democratic revolution" in 
all areas. Building basic democratic institutions 
is seen as the first stage for the country, having 
now achieved Independence. 

Baste reorganization of the economy has begun 
with former villagers returning fxom the war swollen 
cities to their original homes to contribute to 
agricultural production. A campaign has also been 
initiated to crack down on profiteers who worked 
with the U.S. government and dominated the import- 
export trade and the country's internal markets. 

Particular emphasis is being placed on resuming 
industrial and other productive activity in order 
to absorb the unemployed whose numbers are swollen 
by 300,000 former Thleu soldiers. Within several 
days of liberation, most of Saigon's factories had 
resumed production. Among the first new factories 
established were those making artificial limbs for 
war amputees. 

In the southern countryside, the main tasks 
are reclaiming bombed land for agricultural pro- 
duction and rebuilding the destroyed housing, 
schools, hospitals and roads. 

Reunification 

Now, after more than twenty years of separate 
development in the north and south, Vietnam has 
decided to reunify the government of the country. 
Further reunification will occur after the south 
collectivizes agriculture and develops industry as 
the north has done. 

After that, according to the South Vietnamese 
press agency, Vietnam's different regions will be 
able to fully "develop their own resources to the 
maximum and pool them in the interests of the entire 
nation." The northern regions will develop industry 
and heavy industry in particular, while the southern 
regions will develop agriculture, fishing and" light 
Industry. 

Total reunification, the South Vietnamese 
press agency wrote recently, will not mean "simply 
adding two regions together, but creating a new 


quality, a new strength^^conducive to taking great 
strides towards national progress." 

--30-- 
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continued from page 6, RIKERS ISLAND REBELLION: 

"In addition to the conditions within the prison 
is the fact that the jail is on an Island," Pacoda 
noted. "Visitors can only get there by car, which 
most don't have. And since Rikers is so far away 
from where the courts are, it is difficult for lawyers 
— -must of whom are legal aid — to travel back and forth 
from Rikers to the court room. The other boroughs' 
jails are all near the courts so that lawyers can 
see their clients easier. It is clear that whatever 
changes for the better are made will have to be forced 
on the city." 

POLL SHOWS 17 MILLION PEOPLE BOYCOTTING GRAPES 

NEW YORK (LNS)— A Louis Harris poll recently re- 
leased findings that 12% of the adult population in 
the U.S., or 17 million people, are actively boycotting 
scab grapes in support of the United Farm Workers (UFW) 
Fifteen million people have stopped buying scab ice- 
berg lettuce, the poll found, and 11 million are 
also boycotting Gallo wine. 

The poll showed that when asked whether they sup- 
ported the UFW or the Teamsters, 45% of all people re- 
sponded the UFW; only 7% for the Teamsters; and 14% 
for "both or neither." And what is perhaps most star- 
tling is that only 35% of all the adults in the U.S. 
said they were "not sure." 

Behind the results is what the Los Angeles Times 
described as "the most effective boycott apparatus 
in U.S. labor history." "We weren't surprised by the 
poll's findings," Virginia Jones of the New York UFW 
boycott office, said. "Over the years boycotters 
have reached millions upon millions of people by word 
of mouth. It's been people-to-people contact that has 
paid off with hard work and dedication by untold 
numbers of volunteers. This isn't something that's 
built up overnight." 

Another meni)er of the New York boycott staff, one 
of the original participants in the 1965 Delano grape 
strike, recalled the beginnings of the national farm- 
worker boycott effort. "We were given a slip of paper 
with a name of a city we never heard of, and $50 to 
get there (in 1967) ... .People took us into their homes, 
donated mimeograph equipment, office space. . .every- 
thing was donated. It was a people's movement from 
the start I" 

Virginia Jones stressed that the boycott remains 
one of the farmworkers' primary weapons despite the 
passage of the California Agricultural Labor Relations 
Act which lets farmworkers choose their own union. 

"The fight in California is not over. You have to 
remember thatlt was the boycott which got us the law in 
the first place. We're going to need the boycott to 
keep the law honest and we're going to need it so we 
can get legislation passed in other states, too." 

The boycott against non-UFW grapes, lettuce and 
Gallo wine will continue until the union successfully 
negotiates contracts with these growers, Jones said. 

One boycotter added, "These growers have double cross- 
ed us more times than you can shake a stick. There's 
nothing they hate more than the Union , " — 30 — 
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TOP RIGHT: Cover repeat. Chicana farm- 
worker weeding sugar beet field in Yuma, Az. 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: CREDIT: Goby Ever de 11/WORKING 
PAPERS /LNS 


TOP LEFT: Saigon children celebrating Chil- 
dren's Day, June 1, 1975. They are carrying 
a photo of Ho Chi Minh and flags of the PRG 
and of North Vietnam. 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 1. 


MIDDLE LEFT: Taser gun that fires wires attached 
to darts. iGiin cantbe. a6tmvatBd'^to'’s4hd"50'i’O©6 
volts of electricity through the wires. 

The taser demonstration was the most popular 
exhibit at the International Security Confer- 
ence in New York in early November. 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 1 . 


BOTTOM LEFT: Farmworkers talking with UFW 
organizers in field in Delano, California. 

CREDIT: Harry Ring/Militant/LNS 
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